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pany. He acted as counsel for the latter company
throughout its protracted litigation, and made the
final successful argument in the Supreme Court
of the United States (126 U. S. Reports). As an
advocate in his own sphere he was supreme, his
profound knowledge of scientific technique com-
bining with a facility of lucid explanation and in-
tense industry in mastering every detail of his
cases to make htm equally formidable on trial or
in appeal. He did not, however, possess a judi-
cial mind, his greatest fault being his inability to
see more than one side of a case.

Apart from law and science, his only interest
was sailing; he maintained and himself sailed a
splendidly equipped yacht. Politically he was "a
Democrat of the Jackson school of Democracy"
(George Ticknor Curtis, post), though he never
took a prominent part in public affairs. During
the Civil War he was a War Democrat and was
outspoken in support of the reelection of Lincoln.
Later he disapproved of the free-trade policy of
his party under Cleveland. His appearance was
impressive. He was six feet three inches in
height, of massive frame, always erect, firm of
step and dignified in manner. He died at "Wave
Crest" near Far Rockaway, L. I.

[Dickerson's ancestry is traced in C. J. Werner, Gen-
eals. of Long Island Families (1919), pp. i-i9. A care-
ful summary of his career appeared in N. Y. State Bar
Asso. Report, 1890, p. 123 \ and the authoritative obitu-
ary notice by George Ticknor Curtis in the Sun (N. Y.),
Dec. 13, 1889. See also N. Y. Times and N. Y. Tribune
of same date, and Ann. Cyc,, 1889, p. 628.]
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DICKERSON, MAHLON (Apr. 17, 1770-
Oct 5, 1853), governor of New Jersey, senator,
secretary of the navy, brother of Philemon Dick-
erson [g.z/.], was descended from Philemon Dick-
erson who emigrated from England on the Mary
Anne of Yarmouth in 1637, became a freeholder
of Salem, Mass., in 1638, and later purchased a
tract of land at Southold, L. L, where he died.
Philemon's grandson, Peter Dickerson, removed
in 1741 to Morris County, N. J., becoming an
extensive landowner. His son Jonathan married
Mary, daughter of Thomas Coe of Queens, L. I.,
and their son Mahlon was born at Hanover Neck
(Morris Plains?), N. J. Graduating at Prince-
ton in 1789, he engaged in the study of law and
was licensed as an attorney in 1793. Following a
brief military experience in the expedition which
suppressed the "Whiskey Rebellion," he settled
with two of his brothers in Philadelphia. His
active political career began in 1802 with his
election to the Philadelphia Common Council-
In 1805 Gov. M'Kean appointed him adjutant-
general of Pennsylvania, which office he resigned
in 1808 to become recorder of the city. His fa-
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ther died two years later, leaving an extensive
estate to be settled and a large iron business to be
carried on. Mahlon, having purchased the claims
of the other heirs, transferred his residence to
Succasunna, N. J., and took over the manage-
ment of the famous iron works of that name.
This change from a professional to a business
life colored his subsequent political career.
Though a Democrat, being a manufacturer he
became, for the remainder of his public career,
an uncompromising advocate of a protective tar-
iff ; his reputation among his contemporaries was
summed up by President Van Buren who re-
ferred to him as "that ultra-protectionist," and
he may rightly be regarded as one of those who
established the policy of protection.
In 1811 and 1812 he was elected a member of
the Assembly from Morris County, and while
serving in that body was chosen a justice of the
state supreme court, which position he held until
elected governor (and chancellor by virtue of
that office) in 1815. Reflected the following
year, he resigned when elected to the United
States Senate, serving in that body from 1817
to 1833. His career in the Senate was note-
worthy for his able support of two policies, one
of which originated with him. Fearing that the
treasury surplus expended under the "general
welfare" clause would result in a centralization
of governmental power, he advocated the divi-
sion of the surplus each year to the states, pro-
rating it according to the ratio of direct taxation
(speech in United States Senate, Feb. I, 1827,
Register of Debates in Congress, pp. 209-^22) ;
and President Jackson paid him the compliment
of adopting this proposal in a message to Con-
gress. The other policy which received his able
support was that of a protective tariff. As chair-
man of the Committee of Manufacturers in the
Senate, he was in a strategic position to war
against free trade which he denounced as "a
system as visionary and impracticable as the
everlasting and universal pacification of the
world." In 1832 he was a prominent candidate
for the vice-presidential nomination after Cal-
houn's retirement from the Democratic party,
but gave way to his friend, Van Buren. In May
1834 ne declined the post of minister to Russia,
remaining at home to promote Van Burea's
aspiration for the presidency. He was soon
after appointed secretary of the navy, taking of-
fice June 30, and serving until ffl health forced
his resignation in 1838. Retiring to private life
he soon regained his health, rescuing as well his ,
business, threatened by the depression following
the panic of 1837^
In 1844 he was a prominent and useful